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VI 

In the well known story of Philip and the Eunuch 
the question which Philip asked was answered in a 
way that would appeal to every one who is urged to 
embark upon a new method of action without due 
preparation and guidance’. It is one thing to read 
about the oral method of teaching; it is another to 
understand what it means and how it is to be ap- 
plied. The world has heard a great deal of the 
Perse School, Cambridge (England), during the 
last few years. The English Board of Education has 
reported upon it and the Scotch Board has recently 
done the same thing. We in this country have heard 
it discussed pro and con, mostly con, by American 
teachers who have formed their opinions after a 
day's stay at this school and a comparison of con- 
ditions there with the conditions prevalent in this 
country. Needless to say it requires more than a 
day's stay at any institution to acquire a proper ap- 
preciation of what is being done there and I am 
afraid that many of the judgments expressed by our 
teachers on the work of the Perse School are 
really snap judgments, whether they are favorable 
or unfavorable. 

The need of instruction in regard to this method 
was felt so much in England that in September, 
1911, Dr. Rouse and several assistants conducted at 
the University of North Wales what they called a 


‘For the next three or four issues considerable space will 
be given to the Oral Method, or, as its advocates more fre- 
quently call it, the Direct Method of teaching Latin. The 
editorial here printed (except the last paragraph) was pre- 

red by Professor Lodge last spring, but was crowded out 

the pressure of other matter. ‘Br. Chickering’s paper, 
presented in this issue, called forth much discussion at the 
meeting of The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, 
held at Philadelphia in May last. Large groups of inter- 
ested persons attended Dr. Rouse’s two courses given in the 
recent Summer Session of Columbia University to illustrate 
the application of the Direct Method to Latin, in one case 
to the work of beginners, in the other to the work of more 
advanced students. At the request of the editors, Mr. J 
E. Barss, of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Connecticut, 
well known for his thoughtful consideration of the prob- 
lems connected with the teaching of elementary Latin, has 
prepared for Tue Crassica. Weexty a report of Dr. Rouse’s 
courses of last summer; nay, he has done much more than 
that, since he has set forth his views of the value of the 
method and of its applicability in American schools. This 
paper will appear next week. Since the advocates of the 
irect Method constantly insist that tliis method is domi- 
nant now in the teaching of Modern Languages, some mat- 
ter will be presented dealing with the Direct Method from 
the side of the Modern Languages. In these various papers 
there will be more or less repetition, but this seems at once 
unavoidable and unobjectionable; earnest teachers, particu- 
larly those who have not had and are not likely to have an 
opportunity to see the Method applied by an acknowledged 
master in its use, will welcome every effort to illustrate 
concretely the Direct Method of teaching Latin, that they 
may test as fully as possibly the claims of this method, which 
its champions are so wont, in their enthusiasm, to call the 
‘new’ method of teaching Latin, in contrast to the ‘old 


humdrum’ method, though, when questioned about its new- 
ness, they are quick and frank to confess that it is after all 
in no sense new, even in America. G 
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School for the Reform of Latin Teaching. Com- 
pared with our Summer Sessions, this School was 
entirely too brief in duration, for it lasted only two 
weeks; but as it was devoted entirely to Latin and 
the oral method, much more was gotten into this 
period than the time would seem to admit. More 
than one hundred teachers were in attendance and 
apparently the sentiment was most enthusiastic. The 
report of this meeting, entitled The School for the 
Reform of Latin Teaching, Report of the first Meet- 
ing at Bangor, has been published by George Bell 
and Sons, London, and may be obtained for a shil- 
ling. It would be the best investment that any Ameri- 
can teacher could make, for in this report is a 
complete account of everything that was done at the 
School; material is given and typical lessons outlined 
so that it is possible to understand in detail how a 
class would be conducted according to the oral 
method. Every one knows the essential feature of 
this method, namely the use of Latin all the time. 
This is not so easy as one may imagine. My ex- 
perience in conducting classes in Latin is only a 
repetition of the experience of many who have con- 
ducted similar lessons in the Modern Languages. 
Students would much rather hear the teacher talk 
than talk themselves; they seem to have a repug- 
nance to the effort needed to express their ideas in 
Latin. They know too much and at the same time 
too little. This difficulty is not felt to the same 
degree with children, first, because the demand upon 
them is much less and, secondly, because they are 
more ready to take part in the game than are grown- 
ups. Questions are answered with readiness pro- 
vided they are simple and attention is focused upon 
one thing only at a time. For example: T. Quid 
iubet renovare regina? P. Infandum dolorem iubet 
renovare regina. T. Quis iubet renovare infandum 
dolorem? P. Regina iubet renovare infandum do- 
lorem. T. Quid iubet facere regina? P. Renovare 
infandum dolorem iubet regina. 

The report contains specimen conversations of 
different degrees of difficulty: (1) De corpore 
humano et motibus eius; (2) Caesar Alesiam obsi- 
det; (3) Catilinae Defensio; (4) Navis tempestate 
in litus eicitur; (4) De aedificiis Romanorum pub- 
licis; (6) C. Verri dies dicitur; (6) De liberis 
Romae educatis. Those who know Miss Paxson’s 
two Latin plays (see Tue CLAssicaL WEeKLY 5.1-2) 
will readily see that much material for such con- 
versations is contained in these as well as in many 
other places, 
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In the Report referred to above the preparation 
for the lesson is dealt with at some length; here 
we find the answer to the question frequently put 
as to how this method would be used in reading 
Caesar or Cicero. According to the Report the read- 
ing lesson is divided into four sections: Prae- 
paratio: Caesar's words (from the Lectio) 
arranged in short simple sentences; Lectio: a por- 
tion of the Helvetian War (simplified to suit the 
exact stage the boy had reached); Interrogatio: 
questions in Latin on the Lectio to be answered 
viva voce in Latin, first with the book open, then 
with it shut; Grammatica: grammatical drill on the 
points arising in the Lectio. 

Much can be done to inspire interest by the intro- 
duction of songs and other devices. We are famil- 
iar with these in the recent teaching of Modern 
Languages; there is much larger material for such 
devices in Latin than most of us realize. Thus, not 
only have many modern songs been translated into 
Latin, but many of the Mother Goose rhymes have 
Latin forms and the ingenuity of the teacher could 
add to the list easily. There are besides, of course, 
the well known Latin student songs which even 
pupils in the High School ought to learn. Some of 
these songs are printed in the report referred to 
above; they were used, however, apparently for 
purposes of diversion rather than for definite exer- 
cises. 

These are only the chief things to be found in 
this report. There are also various suggestions con- 
cerning small points and warnings against certain 
pitfalls which experience has shown to lurk in the 
path of the inexperienced. 

It remains to add that the Second Annual Meet- 
ing of the School for the Reform of the Teaching 
of Latin, held last September, was even more suc- 
cessful than the first. The next meeting will be held 
at Cambridge, England. 


THE DIRECT METHOD IN LATIN TEACHING' 

The unrest which pervades everything at the pres- 
ent day, giving the student of political science never 
a chance to draw a long breath, has not passed 
education by. It has spread through every de- 
partment of our school and college systems, but 
perhaps it is most pronounced just now in its re- 
lation to the secondary school and its curriculum. 
A commercialized country is bound to train its 
future citizens in such a way that they shall most 
ably perform the duties put upon them as members 
of a commercial community. 

A very short time ago, comparatively, men felt 
they had more time for interest in things apart 
from their daily labors, and some of these avoca- 
tions, at least, might involve real work, though of 
another sort from that which made their daily 


This paper was read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of The 
aay og Association of the Atlantic States, at Philadelphia, 
ay 4, 1912. 


bread. Now the fever of competition has seized 
upon nearly everyone: and after the struggle of the 
day only the purest relaxation, involving no mental 
effort whatever, will serve. That tends to mean 
that things of a purely cultural value have been 
pushed into the background. 

Moreover, secondary education is no longer for 
a comparatively selected minority—it is open to 
nearly everyone—and those with no traditions be- 
hind them in the matter of purely cultural interests 
have come to be the majority whose voice must be 
heard—certainly everywhere in the public High 
Schools. These men, powerful through numbers, 
and reinforced by many who have had the ‘higher 
education’ and degrees in Arts following a course 
of free electives, freely cast aside the old traditions. 
For them, each subject, and the method of teaching 
it, must be tested entirely by the present view-point 
of the average man. Nor is this likely to be other- 
wise for some time to come. 

Now the first thing the average man sees to 
arrest his attention in a High School course in these 
days is the study of foreign languages. What is 
their value at the present time to the boy who at 
the end of his three or four years’ course will go 
out into business, or who, if he goes to an insti- 
tution of higher learning, will drop the foreign 
language after another year of it? For, as far as 
numbers go, the great majority of our pupils come 
into one of these two classes. Aside from the few 
who will specialize, the courses for beginners in 
foreign languages in the Colleges give in much less 
time the foundation for reading courses there. And, 
anyhow, the demand is nowadays that the High 
School shall be the people’s College; that its pri- 
mary function shall not be to prepare students for 
more advanced formal study, but for life. 

The observer sees the study of French and of 
German—or he did see it until very recently—aim- 
ing to give pupils power to read easy books in those 
languages: owing to the close kinship in structure 
and in vocabulary between these languages and 
English, he saw a reasonable degree of success at- 
tained. Grammar was a means to an end, and 
nothing more: some conversation was attempted, 
but, generally speaking, the results in that particular 
direction could be much better secured in a few 
weeks of a system having that special end in view 
than in years in a High School. The modern 
language teachers are changing all that now: but 
more of that a little later. 

In Latin the observer saw the conditions even 
worse: the main object was to enable a pupil at the 
end of four years to translate from memory pas- 
sages selected from the first four books of Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Manilian Law, Archias and the 
four Catilines, and the first six books of Vergil’s 
Aeneid. To give the study the semblance of reality, 
the Latin Grammar was learned—such part of it as 


was contained in the Beginners’ book perhaps thor- 
oughly—but always formally—and ‘composition’, 
which most of the pupils always hated—was used 
as a means of fixing grammatical principles, and 
perhaps making easier the memorizing of the Latin 
text. As the main stress was put on the translation 
of Latin into English—where it ought to be, indeed, 
but not as it ought to be—the average boy got that 
translation from a source which he knew was reason- 
ably correct—the publications of Bohn or of Hinds 
and Noble—and in the main took a chance on the 
other things. 

Now this condition has been partly remedied by 
the insistence on power to translate ‘unseen Latin’, 
but the man in the street does not yet see the 
emphasis placed as it should be, nor does he see the 
practical results which he demands if he is to sup- 
port the study of Latin in the High Schools. He 
says that the vaunted mental discipline is in large 
measure lost when translation becomes mere memo- 
rizing: and for that matter he denies that ‘mental 
discipline’ as a thing in itself exists at all. 

The boy who studies a language naturally asks: 
what good will it do me? What shall I get out of 
it? We have to answer him in a way more satis- 
factory than that which has characterized our 
answers in the past. We offer him primarily a 
training in translation which will give him a cer- 
tain nicety in the use and appreciation of his own 
language: this training will apply not only to lan- 
guage-structure, but to language symbols—to vo- 
cabulary as well as to syntax: and it will throw 
much light not only on his English, but on any 
other modern language he may need to know. Be- 
yond that, he gets occasional glimpses of the ancient 
world through the subject-matter of his reading— 
rarely, he may understand a bit of Latin he may 
encounter in other connections. In the higher realm, 
‘we want our pupils to acquire a new soul by pene- 
trating into a new realm of thought’: that is, a 
little of the spirit, and the enjoyment a real knowl- 
edge of Latin brings. 

The pupil has a right to demand that we shall 
give him these things in a way which shall produce 
the maximum of efficiency with the minimum of 
waste. To get him so that he can remember the 
English for a passage of Caesar or Cicero or Vergil 
he has been drilled on will not produce this result. 
The only way we can do it is to put Latin into 
him—both the substance and the spirit. And the 
only way we can put it in effectively is to present 
the substance so that he will like it, and to surround 
him with the spirit during all the time at our dis- 
posal. 

That leads to the specific consideration of the 
Direct Method. It is nothing new: a teacher as far 
back in time as Comenius enunciates this principle: 
“Omnis lingua usu potius discitur quam praeceptis, 
id est audiendo, legendo, relegendo, imitationem 
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manu et lingua temptando”, In certain English 
schools it has been in use for a long time: and the 
name of Dr. W. H. D. Rouse is familiar as repre- 
senting a successful solution of the initial problems 
that confront us. In this country it has been tried 
in various isolated ways and places with varying 
success: and | hope to be able to prove to you that 
where it seems to have failed, the fault lies not in 
the method, but in the fact that so few of our 
teachers are trained in such a way as to enable 
them to make proper use of it. 

Many teachers can teach in the old way: here 
and there one can teach in that way and make the 
subject of tremendous educational value: a reason- 
ably large number can teach for examinations as 
they are now set, though not as many as could do 
so before the recent change which made sight 
translation of so much more prominence: possibly 
the fact that almost anybody with a college educa- 
tion is supposed to be able to teach Latin in the 
old humdrum fashion has something to do with the 
fact that our results are far from satisfactory to 
us. If I can prove that the Direct Method is better 
than the old, | think you will agree with me that it 
is not only worth while, but imperative, to train 
a generation of teachers who can handle that 
method. To say we haven't the teachers now may 
be all right: but to ket it go at that is a far different 
matter. 

Our modern language friends—though, as I have 
intimated, they are really not the pioneers, but we 
are—are rapidly adopting the Direct Method. They 
have seen that the old way, based upon mechanical 
methods of teaching Latin, will not hold their pupils, 
nor produce results. Their basic principles, as 
enunciated by my colleague, Dr. C. A. Krause, joint 
editor of the Walter-Krause German series of text- 
hooks, are five: (1) Insistence upon good pronun- 
ciation, (2) Oral work, (3) Inductive teaching of 
grammar, (4) Genuine reading, (5) Realia. They 
have the advantage over us in being able to use at 
the outset subject-matter which belongs to the pu- 
pils’ everyday life, and which at the same time will 
be of value in their future reading. We have a 
great advantage over them in the way we can handle 
our changing word-forms at the start. They are 
further in advance of us in that they insist on 
slow drill, intensive rather than extensive work: 
and in that they admit that the preliminaries should 
occupy two years. 

Before I go on to make some suggestions I have 
as to the teaching of Latin by the Direct Method, 
let me clear the air by defining it as exactly as | 
can. The whole plan has suffered much at the hands 
of critics because it has been confused with other 
ways of teaching language, ways which give neither 
the drill of the old nor the power of the new. 
One of these is the Conversational Method, which, 
though valuable as far as it goes, stops with the 
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idea of giving the pupil the power to say and to 
understand interesting things connected with his 
daily life. There is no drill in it, and no analysis. 
The Oral Method is another: for if that is followed 
strictly as its name implies, the practices of seeing 
and of writing—both extremely valuable—are lost 
sight of. ‘Rational Method’ means whatever its 
sponsors choose to make it mean: it is nothing more 
than ‘sensible method’: and the interpretation of 
that phrase is entirely a subjective matter. 

The Direct Method is simply what its name indi- 
cates—it is the teaching of the language directly 
through the language itself: the old way teaches 
mainly about Latin. The difference may be made 
clear by taking up the separate phases of the sub- 
ject. First, we want to create a Latin atmosphere: 
we talk to the pupils—at first, of course, only in 
sentences of a word or two—a great deal in Latin: 
before very long an average class can understand 
without difficulty the things the teacher says: and 
with a class in the third year I have found it 
feasible, even though that class had had the old 
way of teaching for their first two years, to say 
practically everything I had to say to them in Latin 
only, without the use of English: and their answers 
showed that they knew what | said—almost every 
word. With a class of beginners the interest is 
well kept up in this way, with Salve as a beginning, 
and a rapid advance to expressing in the Latin the 
various acts of a teacher (and then of a pupil) in 
class: Surgo, ianuam claudo, fenestram aperio, and 
so on. If they start this way, the members of the 
class soon acquire for themselves a considerable 
power of speech. 

This is the natural way to learn forms. The 
changes in the personal endings are learned at the 
outset, by use. Swurgo, surgis, surgit, surgimus, sur- 
gitis, surgunt become very simple for the pupils when 
the action is suited to the word in each case: and 
many other words illustrating ordinary class-room 
activities follow easily. In the matter of declension, 
such general facts as that the accusative singular of 
masculines and feminines ends in m, that neuter 
nominatives and accusatives in the plural end in 
a, and so on, furnish abundant material for sen- 
tences. 

The unnatural breaking up of words into sep- 
arate declensions and conjugations is displaced by 
the plan of taking all the kinds of forms of one 
case and number at the same time—the way an 
accusative looks and the way it is used come to- 
gether, not in pieces, little by little. For example, 
let us take the direct object, in the singular: Cretam 
teneo; Librum habeo; Rem pulchram video; Toni- 
trum audio; Parietem nigram specto. And so on 


with many illustrations. Then the Fifth Declension, 
over in the middle of the book, does not seem a 
strange and posthumous sister to Coeus and Ence- 
ladus. 


If it is objected that we must leave the 


Caesar vocabulary, | reply that the number of non- 
Caesarian words we need is in the aggregate not 
so appallingly great: the interest we gain more than 
makes up the difference; furthermore, there are 
other points bearing on the subject which | shall 
mention a little later. 

This drill illustrating the forms is continued day 
after day: the same case is treated until it is 
thoroughly familiar: the new element each day is 
additional words, or, far better, word-groups: for 
we do not often think in terms of isolated words. 
These word-groups deal with matters of natural 
interest to the pupil: he will learn what he wants 
to know. The development of paradigms, then, is 
slow: and the study of formal syntax comes late, 
even as far on as the third year. 

After this development of forms is well under 
way, the words used dealing with things in the 
room, and matters of daily interest, there should 
come a great deal of memorizing of Latin in the 
form of short poems, modern versions in Latin of 
familiar verses, stanzas from Horace, best of all 
those that may be sung, such as Integer Vitae. If 
these are of such a nature that their material will 


help directly in the learning of the forms, so much the 


better. If not, they are Latin, they are known with 
absolute exactness, and their meaning is exactly 
known: they form a part of the stock equipment 
of the pupil, and go a long way toward enabling 
him to get at the meaning of what he reads later 
on. 

When all the noun forms have been developed, 
there is a device consisting of sets of model sen- 
tences, in fives, illustrating in a series the use of 
the five cases. For example: Puer [ibrum videt. 
Pueri librum puella videt. Puero librum magister 
dat. Puerum puella spectat. A puero librum magis- 
ter capit. Naturally a great variety is possible here, 
both in the words illustrated, and the case-uses set 
forth: this leads, in one more step, to the making 
of paradigms, to be stored in the mind for reference. 
In this kind of drill, chorus-work is very valuable: 
properly conducted, it gives the whole class a share 
in the proceedings, it helps the backward, and it 
gives a spirit in the class which is of very great 
value. Of course it is fatal to carry the chorus 
work so far as to destroy the interest of the indi- 
vidual. 

The habit of making mistakes is one of the most 
discouraging things which a pupil can come to 
possess: therefore the oral work on any given topic 
should give place to written work only after the 
subject has been so thoroughly learned that mis- 
takes are improbable. By the time a thing has been 
seen wrong half a dozen times there is an impres- 
sion on the mind which is pretty hard to dislodge. 
For at least the first two years of the course, the 
class-room is the place for all new work. There 
is all too little teaching in Latin classes, and too 
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much lesson-hearing: the right sort of drill under 
a teacher for half an hour is worth twice as much 
time spent at home in the misty stretches of new 
fields. The work done at home should be plain 
memorizing and a fixing of the work done in class. 
This method means the constant repetition of the 
same thing: it takes time, and it should mean 
thoroughness: it also means the postponement of a 
lot of formal grammar, both in matters of etymol- 
ogy and of syntax, until a late time. Half the 
material in many of our Beginners’ Books is forgot- 
ten long before it can be put to any practical use. 
The inductive teaching of the grammar, to which I 
have pointed all along, will do away with this. Let 
the pupil see the various phenomena over and over 
again: and only then jet him make his paradigms 
and memorize them if you will. 
| would put the reading of Caesar as far away 
from the beginning of things as may be: stories 
down to the pupils’ range of thought—fairy tales, 
fabulae faciles, stories from Roman history and 
mythology belong in the first two years. As one 
writer aptly says: “He (the teacher of German) 
does not in the second year put his pupils into Schil- 
ler’s Revolt of the Netherlands, and in the third 
year into Goethe's Faust”. Half a year is enough 
for Caesar, and the fifth term is early enough. Latin 
is hard to read: and we do not make it any easier 
by throwing the pupil in over his head too soon. 
Let me restate in topical form what I believe to be 
the essential points in the teaching of Latin by the 
Direct Method: (1) Abundant oral Latin, by 
teacher and by pupils, to create an atmosphere and 
stimulate an active vocabulary; (2) Verbatim memo- 
rizing of Latin verses, giving the pupil a sense of 
a definite, usable, fund of material; (3) Grammar 
taught inductively by the ‘case-method’, with model 
sentences, followed at the end by the paradigms; 
(4) Lessons taught in the class: only memorizing 
for home study: writing follows speaking; (5) 
Reading matter for two years consists of abundant 
easy Latin, dealing with the pupils’ natural interests. 
I do not advocate the old-fashioned Inductive 
Method, save as it applies to the learning of forms, 
and later of syntax: but I think that the memoriz- 
ing of sets of forms, and set rules, for the begin- 
ner, is on a pedestal from which the present time 
is none too soon to throw it down. As a matter of 
fact, a large amount of the hashing of the text for 
purposes of grammatical analysis, which in some 
class-rooms entirely overshadows the true aim of 
teaching Latin, is due to one thing, and one alone: 
that is, the fear of the printed translation. The 
printed translation has done and is doing more to 
bring the study of the Classics into disrepute than 
all other agencies together: but the grammar de- 
vice is far from being the best way to meet the evil. 
We teachers of the Classics are very conservative, 
and it is true there is abundant need of conservatism 


in these days: too much, however, means not only 
stagnation, but retrogression. There are too many 
enemies afield to make it safe for us to leave any 
stone unturned to tind the best ways of teaching our 
subject. 

Since we have been feeling our way in the Direct 
Method in the Jamaica High School, the testimony 
of the pupils is overwhelmingly in its favor: they 
say they understand much more clearly the things 
they learn, the why and the wherefore of the whole 
matter; that they enjoy it more there is no doubt 
whatever. The comparison of the two methods, as 
applied to the same pupils, is possible, of course, 
only with those supposed to be duller, who failed in 
their first trial the term before, with the old way. 
But if we can get their interest, and really teach 
them something, is not that exactly the thing we 
want? Bright pupils will learn in spite of dull 
methods. 

I earnestly hope the time is not far distant when 
the anachronistic hysteron proteron of grammar be- 
fore reading and speaking will perish as it should. 
To quote a writer who twenty-five years ago showed 
rare insight in this matter: “While we gaze with 
rapt attention and drink in the beauty of the Venus 
of Milo, is our delight enhanced by remembering 
that the marble is made of calcium oxide and car- 
bonic acid gas?” 

Epwarp C, CHickerINnc. 
Ilicn Scunoot, Jamaica, New York City. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Professor Kent's review of Burton's Latin Gram- 
mar in THe CLAssicAL WEEKLY (5.154-156, 162-164) 
is not likely to be read understandingly by any but 
a very few experts. Reference is made to about 200 
paragraphs, which must be looked up in order to 
understand the criticisms, and thus the mere read- 
ing of the review is a matter of hours. 

The mention of so large a number of sections is 
likely to give the impression of a mass of errors. 
However, it should be noted that forty or more of 
the paragraphs named are especially commended, 
another forty or more are criticised for things that 
might be termed non-essential, as including cross- 
references, adding illustrations, omitting some points 
as too learned, changing arrangement, changing hy- 
phens, ete. 

Of the remaining sections opinions would differ, 
criticisms being “largely subjective”, as the reviewer 
himself says. 

I venture an opinion on two paragraphs of Pro- 
fessor Kent’s review. 

(1) In his first paragraph on clearness he quotes 
Professor Burton’s statement as to endeavoring “to 
present the essentials with the greatest possible sim- 
plicity for the benefit of the younger pupil”, and 
then points out nineteen sections from various parts 
of the Grammar which he says are not clear. Seven 
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of these (11, 72, 49, 84, 41, 256, 257) are printed in 
small type, which shows that they are not intended 
for the younger pupil, and, therefore, they do not 
need more explanation than is given. There would 
be difference of opinion about nine of the sections 
in larger type (7, 62, 288, 9, 43, 68, 120, 1052, 212) as 
to whether some of the terms used need more defi- 
nition. “Imparisyllabic” in 120 is explained in words. 
“Iambic” is indicated by ——in 43. “Voiced” in 
9 would not seem to need definition. As Professor 
Kent doesn't say wherein the obscurity lies in some 
of these passages, it is sometimes difficult to find it. 
Two sections (812, 919) are considered too learned 
for the users of the book, although the type shows 
they are not intended for the youngest pupils. One 
criticism of clearness seems itself to lack clearness: 
“in 213 the perfectly correct meaning much less for 
nedum does not make clear the meaning of the 
word”! 

(2) The most surprising paragraph in the review 
is the criticism of the translation of many examples 
as unpedagogical, as not making clear the peculiarity 
of the syntax illustrated. The first example given is 
from 346, where ventum est is translated ‘someone 
came’; Professor Kent would translate it ‘they 
came’. As the example is given in a paragraph where 
the peculiarity to be illustrated is that the verb is 
impersonal, it is not easy to see wherein ‘they came’ 
is superior to ‘someone came’. The substitute trans- 
lation offered for 628 seems like a distinction with- 
out a difference. As to 556 Professor Kent says the 
“translation of cum in Cat. 1. 33 is misleading or 
wrong: the passage means ‘attended by your own 
ruin and destruction’; translation by to makes the 
phrase express tendency’”! On the other hand, ‘to’ 
is the very word for our English idiom. Compare 
these two sentences, ‘Attended by the astonishment 
of all, Catiline rose to reply’ and ‘To the astonish- 
ment of all, Catiline rose to reply’. In 726 the state- 
ment about idem is similar to the brief statements 
of other Grammars; as to giving both literal and 
free translations as is suggested for 946, it would be 
quite unusual for a Grammar aiming at brevity to 
cumber itself with more than the longer Grammars 
attempt. 

It is refreshing to find the reviewer commending 
the book in general for its plan, its typography, the 
sources of the examples, its freedom from mis- 
prints, and to know that “the sections on word 
formation impress the reviewer favorably, as being 
clear and practical”; and that of the Syntax “there 
are many sections whose wording, though not in 
all cases original, impresses the reviewer favorably 
for clearness and freshness of expression” and that 
“the chapter on versification is in general good”. 

Harriet P. Furer. 
Hien Scnoor, Providence, Rhode Island. 


I have read with interest and care Mrs. Fuller’s 


comments upon my review of Professor Burton's 
Latin Grammar, and am pleased to have oppor- 
tunity to reply to them in the same number of Tue 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 

A review may either state the contents of a book, 
or bestow due blame and praise. Where the general 
contents of a book are known in advance, as with 
Professor Burton's Latin Grammar, the reviewer is 
restricted to the latter. In this case the evaluation 
may either consist of a few general impressions or 
be detailed and critical (I do not mean condemnatory 
only!). If 1 preferred the detailed kind, it was be- 
cause it seemed to me more useful to students and 
teachers of Latin than the other kind would be. 
If it contains much specific blame, it contains also 
specific praise; and wherever judgment is passed, the 
citation of several paragraphs gives at least a por- 
tion of the evidence therefor. If the citation of 
about 200 sections gives the impression of many 
errors—or alleged errors—the solution is to see 
what is really said; and if such examination. takes 
time, as Mrs. Fuller says, that is really no objection: 
the review was meant for possible users of the 
Grammar, who would in any instance study the book 
from cover to cover—a leisurely, non-American pro- 
cedure. If an expert is required to understand my 
review, as Mrs. Fuller thinks, then only experts can 
understand the corresponding portions of Professor 
Burton's Grammar, which are equally learned. 

Without encroaching too much upon the space of 
Tue Crassicat Weekty I could hardly discuss every 
one of Mrs. Fuller’s points; but I will take up those 
where possibly she would be most likely to find 
agreement. 

The “things that might be termed non-essential” 
seem to me of utmost importance: for, as the facts 
and scope of all Latin Grammars are the same, it 
is only in presentation, arrangement, insertion or 
omission, and the like that improvement can be 
made: these are all involved in what Mrs. Fuller 
calls “non-essentials”. 

With regard to matters of clearness: what is clear 
to a person familiar with the subject is often totally 
obscure to the beginner; it still seems to me that 
the sections listed are not properly perspicuous— 
many even not for the college student, to say noth- 
ing of the schoolboy. It is hardly clear that impari- 
syllabic is defined in §120, which reads “Nouns of 
this class are imparisyllabic, having in the genitive 
one more syllable than in the nominative”. Is un- 
paralleled defined if we say ‘A book of this kind 
is unparalleled, containing no error either of fact or 
of typography’? Nédum does mean much less, but 
much less suggests to the student much more readily 
the idea in multo minor or in the adverbial multo 
minus than that of the ellipsis-involving conjunction. 

Ventum est means decidedly ‘they came’, which is 
the normal English idiom corresponding to the 
Latin; besides, I fail to recall offhand a single ex- 


ample where the logical subiect of the active form 
corresponding to the impersonal passive is singular, 
while many such plural subjects float before my 
mind. 

The passage Cat. 1. 33 (§556) seems to require a 


‘fuller exposition, as three of my five school editions 


of Cicero translate cum by ‘to’ (one with an apolo- 
getic “in our idiom”), and two have nothing to say. 
I repeat’ that ‘to’ denotes tendency; to use Mrs. 
Fuller's own example, “To the astonishment of all, 
Catiline rose to reply”, means, ‘Catiline rose to 
reply, so that (or, and as a result) all were aston- 
ished’. Real attendant circumstances is seen in ‘He 
did this with Caesar's consent’, and in ‘Attended by 
(or, Amidst) the jeers of the crowd he entered the 
senate-house’. Thus, in the Ciceronian passage, 
translation by ‘to’ gives the meaning, ‘Set out and 
you will find your ruin and destruction’; but Cicero 
actually says that ruin and destruction will attend 
him on his journey—how much more vivid the 
picture! 

Limitations of space and the desire to explain 
Latin idioms different from the English must come 
into conflict; but in 946 and similar sections room 
for both literal and free translations could be gained 
by omitting some of the unnecessarily learned state- 
ments, like those on the origin of constructions in 
8127, 9197 (by the way, both translations are found 
for examples, or parts of examples, in 765, 769, 770, 
794, 852 2). 

In closing, | would say that to select all the praise 
and to quote en masse without the accompanying 
circumstances (see Mrs. Fuller's last paragraph) is 
as unfair to the review as it would be to the book 
to deal likewise with some half score sentences of 
condemnation that may easily be culled from my 
review. 

Rotanp G. Kenr. 
University or PENNSYLVANIA. 


ARTICLES IN NON-CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 


It is planned to publish in the first issue of each 
month a list of articles touching the Classics that 
have appeared in Periodicals, English or Foreign, not 
specifically devoted to the Classics. Such articles are 
often of great interest and value; even an incomplete 
list of them will be most helpful. All readers of 
Tue CLassicAL WEEKLY are invited to send to the 
Managing Fditor titles of such articles, especially 
of articles they have themselves contributed to vari- 
ous Journals belonging in the category indicated 
above.—For an earlier list of this sort see THE 
CLAssicAL WEEKLY 5.159. To save space a set form 
must be followed by all contributors. Thus, an 
entry like (J. C. Stobart, The Glory that was Greece) 
indicates an unsigned review of the book named; an 
entry like J. G. Fraser, The Golden Bough (Andrew 
Lang), indicates a review of Frazer’s book by An- 
drew Lang; an entry like How did Thucydides write 
Numbers’, J. P. Mahaffy, indicates an article by 
Mahaffy; an entry like Professor Verrall or Sopho- 
cles's Ichneutae means an unsigned editorial or note 
or comment. 
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The Athenaeum (London), March 16: (Jane E. Harrison, 
Themis, a Study of the Social Origins of Greek Re- 
ligion); April 6: (J. C. Stobart, The Glory that was 
Greece); April 27: (J. B. Bury, A History of the 
Eastern Roman Empire): The Revision of the Vulgate; 
June 8: Life and Literature in Greece, and Rome (re- 
view of Walden’s Universities of Ancient Greece, Ab- 
bott’s Common People of Ancient Rome, Abbott’s So- 

ciety and Politics in Ancient Rome); June 15: (S. L. 

Wolff, Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose ree 
June 22: Professor Verrall; June 29: Professor ql 
Goodwin: How did Thucydides write Numbers?, J. P. 
Mahatiy; July 6: The Influence of Greece and Rome 
(review of R. W. Livingstone’s The Greek Genius and 
its Meaning to us, and De Burgh’s The Legacy of 
Greece and Rome); "Y 27: J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough, Part V, 3rd Ed. (Andrew Lang): How did 
Thucydides write Numbers?, Guy Dickens: Sophocles’s 
Ichneutae; August 10: (Oxyrhyncus Papyri, IX): (Les 
Apologistes Grecs du deuxiéme Siécle): (A. Hekler, 
Greek and Roman Portraits); August 17: (A. Geikie, 
The Love of Nature among the Komans); August 24: 
(A. Raeder, L’Arbitrage international chez !es Hellénes). 

The a Monthly, August: Theocritus on Cape Cod, H. 

abie. 

The Edinburgh Review (April): (The Poetics of Aristotle, 
editions by Bywater and Mar ~ Hy 

The Educational Review (May): the Modern Languages 
be regarded as a Setlsibeteny Substitute ‘for the Clas- 
sics?, C. F. Kayser. 

The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine (June): (Harvard Essays 
on Classical Subjects). 

The Literary Digest (May 4): “Position” in Pompeian 
vindey June 29: American Universities Seen by a British 
Don, Gilbert Murray: The Uselessness of Greek (from 
The Glasgow Evening News). 

The Nation (February 1): (J. W. Mackail, Lectures on 

Poetry): (Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology) ; 
March 7: (Adam, Vitality of Platonism); — wis 
(Garrod, Manili Astronomicon Libri 4: 
Roman Strike (Correspondence): (S. Wei, rhe 
Greek Romances in Elizabethan Fiction) April 
11: An Apostle of Greek; April 18: (L. R. Farnell, 
Greece and Babylon); April 25: (W. J. Courthope, The 
Connexion between Ancient and Modern Romance): 
B. Seager, Explorations in the Island of Mochlos): (he 
Classical Papers of Mortimer Lamson Earle); May 2: 
(The Vulgate Revision: The Cambridge Mediaeval His- 
tory, I); May 9: (H. T. Peck, History of Classical 
Vhilology): (J. Burnet, The Phaedo of Plato): (S. B. 
Platner, Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome); 
June 6: under News for Bibliophiles, (Henrietta Palmer, 
A List of English Editions and Translations of Greek 
and Latin Classics Printed before 1641): (Harvard 
Essays on Classical Subjects); June 27: wu Good- 
win and Greek; August 8: under Notes, (S. G. Wood- 
house, English- Greek Lexicon); August 15: (Livingstone, 
The Greek Genius and its Meaning to us). 

The National Geographic Magazine (January): Sea-Kings of 
Crete, Baikie (illustrated): Greek Bronzes of Tunisia, 
F. E. Johnson (illustrated). 

The Philosophical Review (January): A. E. Taylor, Varia 
Socratica (G. S. Brett). 

Vopular Science Monthly (February): The Lack of Printing 
in Antiquity, F. D. Bond. 

Revue des deux Mondes (January 15, February 1): Le 
miracle hellénique, Edouard Schuré; August 15: Les 
questions féminines dans l’ancienne Rome, R. Pichon: 
.es origines de la sculpture romane, L. Brehier. 

The School Review (February): An Educational Culture- 
Bouillon, P. Shorey; March: The Seventeenth Michigan 
Classical Conference, F. W. Kelsey: The Psychological 
Value of the Classics, A. E. Bartlett: Some Facts re- 
garding Vocational Training among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, L. F. Anderson; April: The Status of 
Greek, A. A. Trever; June: La Ligue pour la Culture 
Francaise, J. R. Effinger. 

Scribner's (March): Pomegranate Seed, Edith Wharton (a 
fine poem on the Persephone legend). 

The Scientific American (May 11): Newly Discovered Paint- 
ings at Pompeii, P. Hartwig (illustrated). 

The Spectator (London), January 27: (Ferrero’s Women of 
the Caesars, The Cambridge Mediaeval - 1); 
February 10: (Farnell’s Greece and Babylon, Cope’s 
Translation of the Frogs of Aristophanes); April 6: (J. 
W. Mackail, Lectures on Poetry): Early Navigation in 
the Indian Ocean (review of The eriplus of the 
Erythraean Sea, translated from the Greek and anno- 
tated by W. H. Schoff); agen 27: (J. E. Harrison, 
Themis): (Cecil Clements, Pervigilium (M. 
Edwards, An_ English-Greek Lexicon); Ma (T 
Corcoran, Studies in the History of Classical Teaching): 
Professor A. J. Church; May 11: (J. B. Bury, 
History of the Eastern Roman Empire). 
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For Second and Third Year Latin Classes 


JANES’S SECOND YEAR LATIN 
FOR SIGHT READING 


40 cents 

Selections from Caesar's Gallic War, 
Books III-VII, Civil War, Book III, and 
six of the more attractive Lives of Nepos. 
Foot Notes giving the meanings of un- 
usual words and the unusual meanings 
of common words, hints on derivation, 
translation and synonyms. 


BARSS’S THIRD YEAR LATIN 
FOR SIGHT READING 


40 cents 
Selections from Sallust—Catiline and 
Jugurtha, and Cicero—Catiline II and | 
IV, Verres, Roscius, De Senectute, and | | 
Letters. Special sight reading foot notes 
and chapters on How to Read at Sight 


and the Use of Word Formation in 

Reading. 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 

New York Cincinnati Chicago 


Do YOU Secure The 
SEPARATE TEXTS 


for use with our WALKER’S CAESAR, 
JOHNSTON & KINGERY’S CICERO, 
KNAPP’S VERGIL? With the paper 
texts for recitation purposes and these edi- 
tions of the authors, you can improve trans- 
lation work. 


Without paper texts for recitation 
half the ¢ficiency of the book is lost. 


Insist on your dealer supplying you with 
these — one with each cloth-bound book /ree. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago = 37 East 28th St., New York 


THE LATIN GAMES 


Verb Games—1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, each 29c. 
Game of Latin Authors, $1.04. 
Any or all sent postpaid on receipt of price. Stamps accepted. 
Let the wide-awake sit down and order at once. 


THE LATIN GAME CO. APPLETON, WIS. 


College Series a Latin Authors 


Edited under the Supervision of Crement Law 
rence Situ, late Professor of Latin in Harvard 


University, and Tracy Peck, Emeritus Professor of 
the Latin Language and Literature in Yale Uni- 
versity. 


This series, characterized by scholarly editing and 


excellent typography, includes those Latin classics 
best adapted for reading in American colleges. Each 
volume has been specially edited and equipved with 


an introduction, a commentary, and other aids, that 
set before the student a clear and scholarly criticism 
of the author studied. The notes at the foot of each 
page are carefully chosen with reference to the 
actuai needs of the student. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Dallas” Columbus 


London 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 


A LATIN GRAMMAR 


yt .E. Burton, Ph.D. Professor of Latin, 
Jartmouth College. 337 pages. 90 cents. 


Special Merits of this Book: 


Its live, vigorous quality—due to the fact that its 
author makes the pupil feel that Latin was once a 
living language. 


Its clear arrangement and lack of confusing sub- 
divisions. 


Its effective method of showing the relative im- 
portance of the facts stated. 


The fact that it is omy | simple for the begin- 
ners and sufficiently complete for the college student. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
231 West 39th Street NEW YORK CITY 


